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Herbert Whyte Taylor 


EDITH 


PURITAN  degener- 
ated into an artist,— 
such is the whimsical 
account of himself 
given by Mr. Herbert 
Whyte Taylor, who 
quite recently has come into general 
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WINTHROP 


notice as one of the most sensitively 
artistic of modern portrait photogra- 
phers. And in a measure no better 
statement concerning Mr. Taylor 
could be made. He comes from the 
sturdy stock which fought for Ameri- 
can liberty,— a stock, however, which 
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H.W’. Taylor A PASTORAL SCENE, GLOUCESTER, MASS. Franklin Eng. Co. 


began to have artistic leanings several 
generations back of the artist photog- 
rapher. Many of Mr. Taylor's rela- 
tives have distinguished themselves in 
various arts, notably that of music. 
Mr. Taylor himself, the son of a Boston 
musician, is a teacher of the piano by 
profession, and a former organist and 
choir director. He has in the past 
directed large choral organizations, 
and had planned a musical career for 
his life vocation. Photography was 
taken up by him in ‘the summer of 
1896 as an avocation merely, but it 
proved so fascinating a pastime as to 
threaten the singleness of his pur- 
pose. 

Previously to 1896, in his progress 
through the art galleries of Europe, 
Mr. Taylor had been much impressed 
by certain atmospheric effects and 
lightings of the old masters; and 
these remained by him when he 
came to realize that in the camera 
lay a genuine artistic medium for 
self-expression. The feeling of beauty, 
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which hitherto had confined its ex- 
pression to musical utterance, from 
this time received a new outlet; and 
in the development of his new gift 
Mr. Taylor worked with patient en- 
thusiasm. 

His standard of excellence was 
from the first high; and for a single 
realization of the ideal pose, light, 
composition of line or mass, for 
which he chanced to be working, he 
considered a vast number of experi- 
ments no waste either of time or ma- 
terial. In short, Mr. Taylor, in com- 
mon with Sir Joshua Reynolds, set 
out in his career as a photographer 
with the belief that genius is the 
capacity for taking infinite pains. 

Mr. Taylor’s photography is closely 
related to his home life in Cambridge, 
where he lives close by Harvard 
College, taking a deep interest in the 
intellectual events of that city. He 
is engaged to a certain extent in 
literature, and edits himself the 
photographic department of a maga- 
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H.W". Taylor 


zine published in Cambridge. Re- 
cently the odd hours which he has 
been able to command from his _busi- 
ness and photography have been 
devoted to reviewing books, of which 
he is a lover. Outdoor life appeals 
to him likewise. When not engaged 
in other matters, he likes nothing 
better than to care for his garden, in 
which he takes great pride. 

Much of his work has been car- 
ried out in his own house, where he 
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AN EASY POSE 


Franklin Eng. Co. 


makes use of the simplest arrange- 
ments,—a_ single window, a_ few 
screens for softening the light ; and 
the sitter feels at his or her ease as 
Mr. Taylor chats and walks about the 
room. 

Perfect naturalness on the part of 
his subject, as well as novel and 
artistic efforts, are the characteristics 
of this artist’s work. The secret of 
rendering his subject natural has 
been analyzed by Mr. Taylor until at 
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last he has learned the art of quickly 
adjusting himself to the temperament 
with which in each case he has to 
deal. 

Sympathy with human nature and 
sympathy with art are the two pre- 
requisites for portraiture. When to 
these is added the mental calibre 
which can interest itself in the details 
of technique, real art, whether of 
brush, pen, or camera, succeeds ; and 
with all of these attributes our artist 
can be said to be endowed. 

It is not to be wondered at, then, 
that his work is in demand at photo- 
graphic exhibitions or that it always 
comes in for official recognition as 
prize work. 

From the beginning Mr. Taylor 
has been a steady contributor to the 
pages of the PHoro Era; and its 
readers, no doubt, are very familiar 


with his wonderful versatility and the 
general high excellence of his work. 
While this 
will stand 
upon its own 
merits, it 
ought to be 
a source of 
congrat ula- 
tion to the 
editors of 
this maga- 
zine that they 
have been 
able to discover such a man and to 
have been the medium of making 
his work better known. Certain it is 
that, if he continues to follow his 
chosen work with the same enthu- 
siasm that he has shown in the past, 
he is sure to win distinction for him- 
self. 


HERBERT WHYTE TAYLOR 


H.W. Taylor A MARINE Franklin Eng. Co. 
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Artistic Lighting and Posing (from 
the Old Masters) 


FRANK W. 


BIRCHALL 


[Concluding Paper) 


\N bringing this series 
of brief papers on Ar- 
tistic Lighting and 
Posing to a close, | am 
impressed with a sense 
of their being but fin- 
ger-posts to point the way to higher 
things, to deeper study and riper 
thought. Reviewing the ground that 
has been gone over, certain questions 
arise, the answers to which will natu- 
rally have great influence upon the 
advisability of continuing upon the 
way pointed out, having come thus 
far. 

These questions are: first, that 
utilitarian one, Will it pay? next, 
Is this course within the reach of the 
amateur? What is the professional 
view of it? How far is it within the 
appreciation of the general public ? 
How far may the art of painting be 
considered as a guide to that of 
photography ? 

The practice of the art, falling as 
it does into the two divisions of pro- 
fessional and amateur, it will be well 
to consider the questions from these 
two standpoints. 

The question, Will it pay? has 
for the amateur no pecuniary mean- 
ing, but only has reference to the 
amount of trouble and work neces- 
sary to be undertaken, There is no 
doubt in the mind of the writer that 
the answer to this question, broadly, 
must be in the affirmative. It is true 
that many amateurs are in it simply 
for the trivial fun of the thing; and as 
I think that these words will not meet 
their eyes, so I need say no more 
about them. But there are many 
who desire to do really meritorious 
and serious work, so much so that 
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in many cases they have, by their 
work already done in the direction 
we are speaking of, outstripped and 
shown the way to the professional 
worker. In the professional ranks of 
artists, this is not the case, and, 
further, never can be the case; for 
fine art requires the devotion of a 
life to hard work, and cannot be 
achieved by the dilettante attention 
of an amateur. This ought to be 
true of the professional photographer 
also as compared with the amateur. 

But to return to our question, How 
will it pay the amateur to carefully 
study all good art wherever he may 
find it? I answer, first, in the broad- 
ening and deepening of his character 
and aims generally; in the improve- 
ment of his taste, which will become 
purer and purer as he advances; then 
in the increase of his powers of ob- 
servation, as in knowing what to look 
for; and in the marked and valuable 
improvement shown in his’ work, 
which rises from uncertainty to cer- 
tainty, from triviality to importance ; 
and, lastly, by his becoming a centre 
of refinement, which casts an influ- 
ence about his neighborhood that 
makes for increasing good. Surely, 
in view of this,—and I might say 
more,—the thing is well worth the 
doing. 

From the professional point of 
view, all that has been said for the 
amateur will equally apply; but, in 
addition, the question takes on the 
financial aspect as well. In a nut- 
shell, the thing amounts to this: Do 
the general public want pictures or 
portraits like those posed and painted 
by the old masters? Will they buy 
them? Put thus nakedly, I think I 
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F. W. Birchall 


must answer no. As a general thing, 
the public neither know nor appre- 
ciate the old masters, and would 
promptly reject any photographs 
made that were copied from them in 
pose and chiaroscuro. But, if the 
end and aim of the study of the 
great masters is simply to enable one 
to servilely copy them, then such 
study is worse than useless,— it is 
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GATHERING AUTUMN LEAVES 


Franklin Eng. Co. 


pernicious ; and all that I have writ- 
ten has been in vain. On the other 
hand, there is a large and growing 
public art sentiment arising, in virtue 
of which much dissatisfaction with 
the present state of photographic 
portraiture exists. The day of the 
retouched picture is waning, and in- 
telligent rendering of light and shade 
is becoming more and more under- 
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stood. Hence in the near future the 
professional photographer, to be suc- 
cessful, must be equipped with a 
broad culture and technical knowl- 
edge of art that is to-day much more 
conspicuous by its absence than any- 
thing else. In this sense it will pay 
the professional photographer to study 
and to introduce to his customers 
work of high and higher artistic 
merit, and to charge a proper price 
therefor. There will always be a 
demand to a certain extent for me- 
chanical photographs of faces; but 
the price for this class of work is 
being lowered more and more, till 
there is not enovgh margin left 
to support a_ self-respecting artist 
upon. With this class we have noth- 
ing to do. Now this broad culture 
spoken of can be acquired only by 
studying great art ; and, in support of 
this statement, I have only to point 
to the best portrait photographers of 
to-day, who are men and women that 
have studied their subject in foreign 
picture galleries and received instruc- 
tion from what has been done by the 
great masters. The testimony of 
Mr. George Rockwood and of Mr. 
Hollinger, of New York, as to what 
should be the aim of the modern pho- 
tographer, is well worth noting in this 
connection. I think, then, that our 
first question, Will it pay ? should 
be answered in the affirmative. 

The next question that I -proposed 
to examine is, Is this course within 
the reach of the amatéur ? 

As far as opportunity of observing 
the works of the old and great mas- 
ters is concerned, I think that, 
thanks to the many excellent repro- 
ductions of world-famous art, there 
should be no difficulty presented 
here. Those amateurs whose pocket- 
books or bank accounts permit will 
best find their work in the great gal- 
leries of Europe; but, as this class is 
but small, the majority will have to 
fall back upon the _ reproductions. 
As to studio accommodations, it may 
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be at once conceded that, for the 
highest and best attainments in the 
domain we are considering, a properly 
arranged and lighted apartment of 
generous size is necessary. But 
much may be done in an ordinary 
room, especially if not too much en- 
cumbered with furniture and if fitted 
with opaque and semi-opaque curtains 
at the windows. Rooms fitted with 
windows that are close together, sep- 
arated simply by mullions, for in- 
stance, are better than those where 
the windows are some distance apart. 
One of the very best amateur por- 
traitists I know works in an attic with 
an incredibly small space where there 
is head room, owing to the sloping 
roof. The top of the window, which 
is his source of light, is about eigh- 
teen inches above the head of a figure 
when sitting ; and the bottom reaches 
to the floor. He is thus limited 
to a very narrow range of lighting, 
and yet within that range he has 
accomplished some very remarkable 
results. One thing he has in his 
favor ; that is, length of room, whereby 
he can get away from his sitter, and 
use longer focus lenses. 

But, though a large, well-appointed 
studio is seldom in the possession 
of an amateur, there is one which 
all can use at minimum cost. I 
mean the blue vault of heaven 
spread over the glorious earth. The 
expense is that of carfare princi- 
pally, for it is advantageous to get 
out into secluded places for unin- 
terrupted work. An open glade in 
the wood or a field bordering a 
wood will be found capital studios to 
work in, and the trees form a splen- 
did natural background and screens 
for stopping light and producing a 
variation of light and shade upon 
your model. A hint or two as re- 
gards the arrangement of such nat- 
ural studios will, perhaps, not be out 
of place here. 

Suppose C D to be a distant copse 
or wooded hill, such that in the camera 
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Guy B. Stearns A CHARMING VISTA Franklin Eng. Co. 


at G the tops of the trees will come 
about two-thirds up the plate, leaving 


c--————D 


W 
| 


lel 


one-third of sky. A B is a little 
clump of close-foliaged trees,— the 
closer the better, such as arbor vita 
or cedar,— but so near the camera 
that in it their tops come above the 
top of the plate. At H may be some 
other trees, which I mention merely 
to say that they should be far enough 
away from the sitter at F to prevent 
their casting any shadow thereon. 
At K are other trees sufficiently close 
to form a screen with their foliage, and 
sufficiently near to F to overshadow 
the sitter on that side. The sun may 
be over to the right toward S. The 
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conditions now are such that the 
right side of the sitter is illuminated 
by the bright sky at W: his left side 
is shaded by the clump at K. The 
background immediately behind him 
is formed by the leafy screen at A B, 
and the rest of the background is fur- 


Sky 
Foliage 
at 
AB Distant 
Wood 


Sitter 


nished by the distant woods at C D 
and the bit of sky above them. In 
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elevation the picture plane is divided 
thus. 

Divide the focus between F and 
C D; that is, focus first on C D, then 
on F, counting the number of turns 
of the focussing screw necessary to 
do this: then reverse the focussing 
screw for half the number of turns, 
stop down the lens to F. 32 and ex- 
pose about as long as you would in 
an ordinary room with wide open lens. 

The accessories may be left to the 
judgment of the photographer. The 
nature of the ground between A B and 
C Dis best when it is lower than either. 

The professional photographer could 
not do better in many cases than 
make outdoor portraits: they have a 
charm all their own. It is more 
trouble to make them, to get out to 
the place chosen for work, and so 
forth; but the individuality is well 
worth the trouble, and, as no painted 
background can for a moment vie 
with nor even approach the natural 
one, I, for my part, can see no help 
but to go where the best is to be had. 
The public will be quickly and keenly 


alive to such interesting and novel 


work, and will cheerfully pay the 
extra expense of having it done. 

I come now to the question of the 
appreciation of really good art by the 
public. Much of what I have already 
said will apply here. But I may add 
a word or two about a certain class of 
work which has been much applauded 
by a small circle of enthusiasts. 
Heavy and deep shadow and incisive 
light is a method of chiaroscuro little 
appreciated by the public at large, 
and rightly so. It is unnatural and 
senseless in a portrait. In an art 
study, where the attention is desired 
to be drawn to a definite character- 
istic, it is all well enough, but even 
there has narrow limitations. Also, 
too indistinct a focus is not relished 
by the general observer, who com- 
plains of lack of clearness In none 
of the old masters have I found this 
vacuity of distinctness. 
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Very sharp they are not, indeed ; 
but they are not impressionistic, 
either. This latter school of impres- 
sionism is not a worthy one nor likely 
to be an enduring one. Good art is 
sane, clear, definite, follows no ex- 
tremes, but keeps to the gentle va 
media. On these grounds the public 
appreciation will gladly be given to 
the kind of work producible by the 
methods I am advocating. I have 
found it so in my own work. I ven- 
ture to predict that it will soon be the 
general demand. 

My last question yet remains,— 
How far may the art of painting be 
considered as a guide to that of pho- 
tography? We have very little to do 
with the technique of painting. Color 
schemes so far are not ours, unless we 
are photographing for the express 
purpose of reproduction in colors by 
any of the processes now in_ use. 
Drawing, as I pointed out in the be- 
ginning of these papers, is all-im- 
portant. | Composition, which em- 
braces the massing of lights and 
darks, the direction or sweep of lines, 
and the division of space in a picture, 
is among the things that the older 
art has to teach us. But this is all, 
or nearly all. Truth is more usually 
the possession of the photograph than 
of the painting ; and, though “ Truth 
is beauty,” said Keats,— and I take 
leave to differ with him in so sweep- 
ing an assertion,— yet truth of ex- 
pression of bad things is not desirable. 

Finally, I have one word to add 
which I consider most important: it 
is, concentrate. It applies to every 
department of photography,— to the 
choice of subject, to attention to de- 
tails, choice of manner of reproduc- 
tion. This lesson we may well learn 
from the old masters, who bestowed 
loving pains upon the children of 
their pencil and brush. Make no 
pictures without definite aim and 
careful forethought. Concentrate all 
your powers upon the achievement of 
a preconceived result. 
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Combined Toning and Fixing 


HERE is a_ certain 

simplicity about a 
combined bath—that 
is to say, in the use of 
it — which has a fas- 
cination for a very 
large number both of 
professional and amateur photogra- 
phers, says the British Journal of 
Photography. 

Toning is, or should be, a process 
of substitution; that is to say, that 
for each atom of gold deposited on 
the picture a corresponding atom of 
silver should be eliminated. It is not 
sufficiently understood, however, that 
this is not always the case. In some 
forms of toning baths, of a somewhat 
unstable character, the decomposition 
goes on in the solution itself ; and the 
gold is deposited in a selective man- 
ner upon the picture, in a manner 
analogous to silver intensification of a 
negative, or to physical development 
of a wet-collodion plate. In this case 
a thin coating of gold is deposited 
upon the surface of the print ; and the 
silver remains behind, and so _ influ- 
ences considerably the resulting tone 
obtained, and also in a large measure 
the permanency of the image. 

A good toning bath should consist 
of a solution of a salt of gold in a 
state of unstable equilibrium. The 
disturbing element is the introduction 
of the silver print. ‘As we have al- 
ready pointed out, in ordinary toning 
baths the gold, in its dissociation from 
its chlorine, gives up first two atoms 
to the acetate or phosphate of the 
bath, and is thus reduced to the sub- 
chloride or aurous chloride, containing 
only one chlorine element to one of 
gold. An interchange at once takes 
place ; and gold is deposited in place 
of silver, which is formed into silver 
chloride, to be removed in the fixing 
bath. Precisely the same thing oc- 
curs when the double thiosulphate or 
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sulphocyanide of gold is employed: 
the silver sodium thiosulphate or 
sulphocyanide is substituted. If, 
now, the gold has been made with 
exact equivalents of hypo and _ gold, 
allowing no excess of hypo, then the 
double silver salt remains insoluble zx 
situ, and undoubtedly acts as a 
further disturbing element, accelerat- 
ing a further deposition of gold; and 
toning proceeds uniformly and rapidly, 
and that by a true substitution proc- 
ess. If, however, there is an excess 
of hypo present, the soluble double 
salt is formed, or, more correctly, this 
insoluble salt is dissolved and instantly 
removed ; and toning is much slower. 
The greater the excess of hypo, the 
slower is the gold deposited, or, in 
other words, the bath is in a very 
stable condition, and no longer parts 
so readily with its gold. Indeed, we 
should be disposed to question 
whether toning by gold ever takes 
place in a combined fixing and toning 
bath in such a state of purity as it 
should be when employed by a con- 
scientious worker. 

As against this, many will, no 
doubt, point out the experience and 
practice for many years of the thou- 
sands who habitually and exclusively 
employ combined fixing and toning. 
But here the question comes in, Is it 
gold toning? We freely admit that 
with the combined bath beautiful 
tones are readily obtained, and with 
an ease and comfort not to be found 
in the separate toning methods. But 
that this color is due to any deposi- 
tion of gold is exceedingly doubtful, 
and this is shown by the fact that 
almost any of these baths will tone 
equally well if no gold is added to 
them. When we consider that many 
of these combined baths in use are 
made up of a mixture of hypo, gold, 
lead, citric acid, alum, and_ other 
abominations, there is every justifica- 
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tion for the belief that sulphur only 
is the active agent in giving the color 
to the prints. 

Let any one try the simple ex- 
periment of fixing a print, without 
any previous washing, in a_ freshly 
made solution of hypo of the ordinary 
strength, to which three or four 
drops only of a solution of sulphate 
of copper, of the strength of twenty 
grains to the ounce, has been added. 
This is a simple combined toning 
and fixing bath, which will give 
tones equalling those of the gold 
bath ; but still no copper is deposited 
or enters into the constitution of the 
picture. 

The tones are entirely due to the 
complex change which is induced in 
the hypo solution, accompanied by an 
elimination of sulphur sulphur 
dioxide. 

Hypo is one of the most unstable 
compounds with which the photog- 
rapher has to deal. The addition of 
the salt of almost any metal, such as 
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lead, iron, copper, or silver, or of any 
mineral or organic acid, causes a 
more or less rapid decomposition, ac- 
companied by liberation of sulphur ; 
and sulphur toning is the result. 
We will take as an example the sim- 
plest form of combined bath, that to 
which a solution of hypo, with a cer- 
tain quantity of a solution of gold 
chloride, is added. On the face of 
it, such a combination is harmless 
enough; but, as ordinarily made, the 
acid chloride of gold or auric acid is 
added, and the same result would 
have been obtained with hydrochloric 
used alone without the gold. If the 
gold were first neutralized and then 
added to the hypo, or, better still, if 
the double salt of hyposulphite of 
gold and soda were first formed sepa- 
rately, and then added to hypo, it 
would be found that very little ton- 
ing action took place unless some 
other disturbing element were intro- 
duced. This may be the print it- 
self, just as it comes from the frame 
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and containing considerable quantity 
of organic salts of silver and free cit- 
ric or tartaric acids. But here sulphur 
toning is at once set up, and little, if 
any, gold toning accompanies it. 

In making these remarks, we do 
not wish to be understood as advocat- 
ing any special method of toning. 
Though we believe that the consci- 
entious worker will adhere to the 
separate toning bath system, yet it 
does not follow that a sulphur-toned 
print necessarily fades any more than 
a gold tone print is of necessity a 


permanent one. The question of 
permanence is a relative one, which 
we prefer not to enter into here. 
Imperfect fixation causes more fading 
prints than all other causes com- 
bined. If those who prefer to work 
with sulphur-toning baths, to give 
them their proper name, would only 
adopt one or two simple precautions, 
we should have much less complaint 
as to the fugitive nature of their pro- 
ductions. All the same we would 
prefer to have them called sulpbur- 
toned prints. 
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The Presidential Range 


PHOTOGRAPHY IN 


CHESTER 


N arctic island 

in the centre 
of New Hamp- 
shire,—that 
would be a 
very appropri- 
ate descrip- 
tion of the 
summit of Mt. 
Washington 
and the adja- 
cent peaks, 
whose eleva- 
tion makes them correspond to the 
latitude of Labrador and Lower 
Greenland. ‘The naturalist here finds 
many varieties of alpine plants, such 
as are found only in the Rockies 
and in more northern countries. 

The Presidential range, or the 
White Mountains proper, comprises 
a line of high peaks, extending from 
the Crawford Notch to the village of 


A NEW PROFILE 


Gorham on the Androscoggin River 


in the following order,— Webster, 
Jackson, Clinton, Pleasant, Franklin, 
Monroe, Washington, Clay, Jefferson, 
Adams, and Madison,— at an average 
elevation of one mile in height. 

The easy method of reaching this 
interesting region is, of course, by 
railway, which starts at Ammonoosuc, 
or Base Station, at a terminus of the 
Mt. Washington’ branch of the 
B. & M. R.R. system. The junction 
point for this is the great mountain 
hostelry at Fabyan’s, where connec- 
tions are made to other White Moun- 
tain points. 

The Mt. Washington railway is an 
interesting device, particularly so_be- 
cause it is the original specimen of 
this kind of road. The average grade 
is one foot in three, which is nearly 
twice as steep as any similar railway. 
To a person who has traversed the 
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other routes of approach, the railway 
is disappointing ; for the west slope, 
upon which the railway climbs, is dull 
and featureless. 

One of the oldest routes is the 
Crawford path, which starts from the 
hotel of that name, and crosses inter- 
mediate peaks, giving noble views of 
the rest of the range. This path has 
of late years become very popular, 
and is safe enough in clear weather, 
but very bewildering in a cloud fog. 
History records two deaths on this 
line, at Oakes Gulf, into which two 
unfortunates have fallen. 

We enter the woods at Crawford's 
on the path marked for Gibbs Falls, 
and come out, after nearly two hours’ 
hard climb, on the ledges of Mt. Clin- 
ton. Here we get our first compre- 
hensive view of the range. Across 
the gap in front, and connected to it 
by a high rocky ridge, is the splendid 
dome of Mt. Pleasant, with Washing- 
ton and Jefferson in the distance, 
Clay and Adams being hidden. 

The ridge is crossed, and we have a 
choice of routes. The present path 
flanks Pleasant, and rejoins the old 
trail which runs up over the summit 
of the mountain. On this last path 
is a junction with a new foot-way 
from Fabyan’s. We next to 
Mt. Franklin on a ridge with precipi- 
tous sides running downward for 
three thousand feet into the chasm of 
Oakes Gulf. This portion of the 
trail is very dangerous, and two fatal 
accidents have already occurred here. 

Troublesome patches of dwart 
spruce now occur at frequent inter- 
vals; and, unless one keeps closely 
in the path, disaster to clothes will 
follow. These evergreen copses are 
the most aggravating obstacles of the 
sub-alpine regions, and grow breast- 
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high, with adjacent branches _inter- 
locked and interlaced. It is some- 
times possible to go over them, 
walking on the closely packed tops in 
preference to passing through. 


Looking back from Franklin 
toward Pleasant, we may catch a 


glimpse of a new profile which is 
given with this article. The slope 
of Pleasant is here very rugged, 
and many rare flowers are seen 
nestling in the yellow grass. 
Franklin is a mountain of no 
character, owing to its plateau-like 
top, across which the path leads as 
distinctly as in a country pasture. 
The main object of attraction is now 
Mt. Monroe, whose twin peaks loom 
up ahead under the shadow of Wash- 


ington. We flank the peaks on the 
east, going dangerously near the 


brink of Oakes Gulf, over which is 
seen the ponderous mass of Boott’s 
spur. 

Nathaniel Hawthorne, in writing 
his legend of the “ Great Carbuncle,” 
which many people strove in vain to 
obtain, had in mind the cliffs of 
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Monroe, in the vicinity of the Lake 
of the Clouds. Warm days are rare 
in this region, but on the last trip 
the writer and his companion were 
able to bathe in comfort in the Lake 
of the Clouds.’ These lakes are rock- 
ribbed ponds, at an elevation of a 
mile, and are the source of the 
Ammonoosuc, one of the tributaries 
of the Connecticut. 

The labor of ascent is now doubled, 
as the final cone is attacked, over 
frost-riven fragments of mica schist 
to the hamlet at the summit. 

After a rest and dinner the pedes- 
trian may continue on or descend by 
railway or carriage road, in the last 
instance finding an inn at the lower 
terminus of the road. The road 
winds down the cone on an easy 
gradient, paralleling the railway to 
the gulf tank. Here a vast prospect 
opens out over the Great Gulf, a 
huge chasm two thousand feet in 
depth separating Washington from 
the northern peaks. 

Mt. Clay forms the wall of the 
Great Gulf, and is scarred by the 
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tracks of enormous landslides. Next 
is Jefferson, then the sharp alpine 
peak of Adams, with its sides cut by 
profound ravines, and Madison in the 
distance. The afternoon effects on 
these northern mountains are ex- 
tremely interesting, as the shadows 
of the great ridges crawl up on the 
ravine walls, until nothing remains 
but a tip of light on the peaks. 
The descent continues on the edge 
of the gulf, giving ever-changing 
views of the purple summits of 
Adams and Madison. The _ road 
follows the Chandler ridge, passing 
the scene of death of the gentleman 
bearing that name, and descends to a 
sharp turn at Cape Horn, where 
noble views open out to Boott’s spur, 
the Glen, and the Carter range. 
Here we find one of the most inter- 


esting geological features of the 
mountain. The layers of rock are 


folded back and forth in waves, a 
yard from crest to crest. 

At this point a detour should be 
made to the left to look into the 
chasm of Huntington’s Ravine, whose 


head wall is the finest line of cliffs 


in the regions, surpassing even Tuck 
erman’s in altitude. The people who 
have climbed these cliffs could be 
counted on one’s fingers. 

We pass the half-way house, pay 
our toll, and enter the forest, taking 
the right-hand branch the 
second mile-post, which leads to 
the clearing at Darbyfield cottages. 
Within a few miles are the two falls, 
the Crystal Cascades and the Glen 
Ellis Falls, the finest in the moun- 
tains. 

favorite route for travellers 
from North Conway Jackson 
lies up the Pinkham Notch, and past 
the Crystal Cascades into the cele- 
brated Tuckerman’s Ravine. A 
pretty forest path leads up into this 
natural curiosity, which is reached in 
two hours from the Cascades. In 
the centre of this huge mountain 
amphitheatre is a little pool sur- 
rounded by rushes, which has _re- 
ceived the name of Hermit Lake 
Near here the Appalachian Club hut 
gives a place for camping and refuge. 
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The best view of the ravine is from 
a little hill near the lake, where the 
stupendous cliff walls are seen in all 
their grandeur and color. If visited 
before the middle of August, one may 
see the Snow Arch, a miniature 
glacier, which has already caused the 
death of one gentleman. The clam- 
ber up the cliffs is exhausting, and 
requires the greatest vigilance. In 
case of clouds, one should not leave 
the head of the ravine until he has 
positively located the summit path, 
which he may know by white paint 
streaks and cairns of stone. 

The finest combination of routes, 
however, is to continue on the north 
trail, aiming for the Appalachian 
refuge between Adams and Madison. 
We follow the road to the gulf tank 
and along a line of rock cairns to the 
gap between Washington and Clay, 
thence across the “humps of Clay,” 
overlooking the slides into the Great 
Gulf. From the peaks of Clay we 
obtain fine retrospects of Washington, 
and also of the long Crawford ridge. 
Especially interesting is this view at 
sunset, when the night has fallen in 
the depths of the gulf, while the 
peaks above are bathed in sunlight. 
The pyramidal shadow of Mt. Adams 
slowly advances up the side of the 
Carter range; and, after the mountain 
train has made its last ascent, one can 
plainly hear the rattle from the slide 
boards of the workmen descending to 
the base. 
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The path system of this section of 
the great range is the finest in the 
mountains ; and, through the labors of 
the Appalachian Mountain Club, sign- 
boards have been erected at all puz- 
zling junctions. The best route is to 
follow the Gulf side, which flanks 
Jefferson and the Monticello Lawn 
on the east, to the gap between it 
and Adams. This is a beautiful piece 
of work, so perfectly graded that the 
writer has travelled this route without 
hesitation long after night had fallen. 
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Following this graded path would 
bring one to the Perch Camp of Prof. 
Edmands, and, crossing the Cascade 
Brook near the Cascades, to the rail- 
road station at Bowman’s. If, how- 
ever, the tourist is heading for the 
Madison hut, he must turn sharp to 
the right, almost reversing his direc- 
tion of march at a sign-board marked 
Mt. Adams. This path is known as 
the Israel Ridge path, and leads to 
the summit of Adams, passing Storm 
Lake and Spaulding’s Spring. 

If bound for the hut, we leave this 
path on the gap between Adams and 
Sam Adams, the east peak, and 
descend to Appalachian Club hut. 
Near here is Star Lake, on the edge 
of the forest belt. The hut affords 
refuge from storm, and is open to all 
in case of emergency. At other times 
Appalachian Club members have first 
choice. 

After a comfortable rest the trav- 
eller will view the sunrise, unless 
hemmed in by clouds, and after break- 
fast may take a climb of seven hun- 
dred feet to the summit of Adams 
above. Adams is a symmetrical pyr- 
amid of rock fragments, cracked and 
split asunder by frost, and has two 


subordinate peaks on the east and 
west, John Quincy and Sam Adams, 
respectively. It is the second peak 
in altitude in New England ; and it is 
doubtful, as in the case of Mt. Wash- 
ington, that during the ice age the 
glaciers ever overran the summit. 

From Adams across to and up Jef- 
ferson are the remains of the White 
Trail, which was painted on the rocks 
some years ago by Watson and Lowe, 
of Randolph. It ascends the steep 
north side of Jefferson, over a slope 
covered with large bowlders of white 
quartz, and gives fine views of the 
castles on the Castellated Ridge. 
The castles may be visited from the 
summit in a round trip of about four 
hours, and are well worth a visit. 

From the hut to the top of Madi- 
son is an easier undertaking than 
Adams. It does not reach into the 
alpine region, like Adams and_ Jef- 
ferson, because Madison is of inferior 
altitude. 

(Zo be Continued.) 


[The next article will contain technical in- 
structions on how to use the camera and the 
best methods to be employed to secure success- 
ful photographs in these mountainous regions.— 
ED.] 
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The Crucible 


SSF U BOL is a unique de- 
veloping preparation 
which we have re- 
ceived from Germany 
from the well-known 
firm of Ed. Liesegang, 
Diisseldorf. It is 
put up in collapsible tubes, like ar- 
tists’ colors, and is squeezed out and 
diluted with fifty times its bulk of 
water. This is a convenient form 
for travelling ; and at the same time 
the tube form makes it possible to 
keep the air out, as the Tubol fills 
the entire tube at all times. 

Tubol is a greenish pulpy mass, 


which dissolves almost instantly in 
water. It gives dense plates with 


good detail in three to four minutes, 
and keeps with good success. De- 
velopment should be carried on until 
detail is obscured on the front and 
outlines visible on the back. 
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We acknowledge with thanks the 
samples of the Anilin Company’s 
products which we have lately re- 
ceived. Eikonogen is one of the 
long-established products of this firm, 
and needs no description. Rodinal 
is another of the older products, 


and is particularly convenient on 
account of its liquid character, it 
being a concentrated solution of 


paramidophenol with sulphites, and 
needs simple dilution for use. A 
3-0z. bottle may be diluted to 25 and 
30 oz. of strong developer, hence its 
convenience and compactness. Ami- 
dol is another well-known developer, 
suitable for bromide papers and _ for 
under-exposures. All that is neces- 
sary is a stock solution of sulphite, 
to which dry amidol is added as 
required. 

Among the new-comers are Diogen, 
and Imogen, crystalline products, and 
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Diphenal, put up similarly to Rodinal. 
Diogen is a developer for exposures 
varying considerably, and auto- 
matic in action. In this respect it 
approaches the properties of Glycin, 
and in addition it has the nature of 
the so-called rapid developers in pro- 
duction of detail. Diogen is best 
used in a single solution. 

The latest arrival is Imogen, some- 
what similar to Metol, and particularly 
suited to the more sensitive brands 
of plates. The composition of this 
developer is not yet revealed; but, 
from cautions against use of caustic 
alkalis and ammonia, it might be 
inferred that Imogen is a compound 
of the type of Eikonogen. 

William J. Matheson & Son, New 
York, agents for Leopold Cassella, 
Frankfort A. M., Germany, send us 
a sample of their Diphenal, a develop- 
ing fluid needing simple dilution for 
use. Diphenal is a dark brown liq- 
uid, and is chemically known as 
diamidoxydiphenyl, and comes com- 
mercially as a liquid needing dilution, 
as with Rodinal. Experiments show 
remarkable keeping qualities and 
range of exposure. But the princi- 
pal use of Diphenal will be in cases 
of over-exposure; all that is neces- 
sary being, to develop for intensity 
and the negative will give good 
prints, even when much over-exposed. 
Over-exposed plates developed with 
Diphenal have not a very. attractive 
appearance, but they print well; and 
that is the real value of a negative. 
It is necessary to wash well after 
developing, or the developer carried 
over into the fixing bath will stain 
the plates. 

G. Gennert, 24-26 East 13th 
Street, New York, favors us with a 
sample of Agfa, the new intensifier 
of the Anilin Company. It is put up 
in 4-0z. bottles, needing dilution only 
for use. A one solution intensifier is 
a great convenience. After fixing, 


the plate is washed and placed in 
Agfa diluted nine times (a ten per 
cent. solution). The intensification 
proceeds rapidly, and the deposit is 
dark-colored. It is not subject to 
the defects of uranium intensifiers, 
fading under the influence of light 
decomposition, etc. 

Metogen is a new product of 
J. Hauff & Co., Feuerbach, Germany, 
and should have a ready sale. It is 
not a new chemical, but a mixture of 
Hauff’s Metol and Hydroquinone in 
proportions which have been worked 
out by these German chemists. It 
is a well-known fact that Metol, while 
energetic in bringing out detail, is 
lacking in density power; while Hy- 
droquinone is harsh in action when the 
exposures are short. In metol-hydro- 
quinone, or Metogen, the Metol works 
on the detail, and the Hydroquinone 
acts principally as an intensifier on 
the base developed out by the Metol. 
Proof of the popularity of Metol- 
quinol combinations is shown by its 
universal use by professionals in film 
development. 

We notice frequently the term 
ten per cent. solution of bromide 
(or other substances) used in the 
sense of one part of substance dis- 
solved in ten parts of water. Now 
as percentage is equal to the weight of 
the whole divided into the weight of 
the part in question, it will be observed 
that the total weight is ten of water 
plus one of bromide, e/even parts by 
weight in all; dividing into one gives 
nine per cent. In making up a ten per 
cent. solution, one ounce of bromide 
by weight is dissolved in nine ounces 
by weight (or measure) of water, the 
whole forming ten ounces, of which 
the bromide is one-tenth, or ten per 
cent. In the use of water as a sol. 
vent, note should be made that an 
ounce by weight of water measures 
one fluid ounce, such as is marked on 
all graduates. 
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Twentieth-century Changes 


“With the beginning of the new 
century or perhaps a few months 
beforehand,” says the Pvactecal Pho- 
tographer, “certain very important 
changes photographic practice 
seem likely or almost certain to take 
place,— changes which, we venture 
to predict, will influence the progress 
of the sun-art to an extraordinary 
extent, second only in importance to 
the revolution brought about early in 
the eighties by the introduction into 
commerce of the dry plate. First 
and foremost we shall soon find glass 
as a support for films almost entirely 
replaced by other and lighter sub- 
stances. It is true that celluloid has 
been employed for this purpose for 
some time. But its inflammability 
and what is still more important, its 
cost, have acted against its general 
popularity. Now we have two excel- 
lent films on the market, in which 
neither glass nor celluloid is used. 

“In the case of Messrs. Welling- 
ton & Ward's new film, thin card- 
board has been adopted as_ the 
temporary support of the film during 
exposure and development, from 
which afterward the gelatine layer 
is separated entirely. In the other 
new product, known as the ‘Secco 
Film,’ paper is the supporting me- 
dium ; and the film is strengthened by 
a thin gelatine film applied atter the 
operations of developing and fixing 
have been performed. Both films 
have the same advantages of light- 
ness, thinness, transparency, pliabil- 
ity, non-inflammability, etc. ; and their 
ultimate popularity would seem to be 
largely a question of price. This dis- 
carding of glass will also bring nu- 
merous other benefits in its train. 
There will be a great saving in car- 
riage, as a gross of half-plate films 


would probably not cost more than 
fourpence halfpenny by parcels post. 
Ten thousand negatives would not, 
as hitherto, necessitate a storeroom 
of considerable dimensions, but might 
be easily put away in a cupboard or 
a safe of moderate size. There will 
also be an end to vexatious breakages 
in the post and elsewhere. Last, but 
not least, the evils of halation, attend- 
ant upon the use of glass, will disap- 
pear, and the troublesome practice of 
backing cease to be necessary. So 
much for the negative fer se. 

“In its relation to printing processes 
the thin gelatine film is more than 


likely to effect material changes. 
Since printing can be done from 


either side equally well, the tedious 
operation of reversal becomes a thing 
of the past; and this greatest tax 
upon the simplest printing process — 
carbon —is thereby removed. We 
fully believe, consequently, that car- 
bon will become the regular printing 
process of the future; and that the 
employment of albumen and gelatine 
papers will dwindle to insignificant 


proportions. The issues at stake are 
great. Innumerable details will like- 


wise be effected, as, for example, 
further reductions in the weight and 
sundry changes in the form of appa- 
ratus. The question also arises, Can 
glass in lantern slides be dispensed 
with, and can some effective substi- 
tute be put in place of ground-glass 
focussing screens? Putting one thing 
with another,—the progress of in- 
vention and the development of re- 
fined taste,x—we cannot but think 
that before many months have passed 
the art and practice of photography 
will have undergone numerous vital 
changes calculated to vastly improve 
and extend its usefulness.” 
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Photographic News Items 


Congress of Photography 

An international congress of pho- 
tography will be held, under the 
patronage of the French government, 
in the series of official congresses 
at Paris in 1900. The sessions will 
open on Monday, the 23d of July, 
in one of the halls of the Palais 
des Congrés, and will last until the 
afternoon of Saturday, the 28th. 
For membership, it is sufficient to 
have paid the subscription fee of ten 
francs. This gives a right to be 
present at the meetings of the con- 
gress and to take part in the visits 
which are to be prepared by the 
organizing committee. The members 
may also present communications, and 
will receive the printed volume of 
proceedings. 

This congress is to continue the 
work of the two previous international 


congresses, held at Paris in 1889, 
and at Brussels in 1891. It will 
examine the practical side of the 


resolutions adopted on those occa- 
sions, with a view to improving and 
perfecting them in the light of ex- 
perience. Decisions wili also be 
taken in regard to various new ques- 
tions which have since arisen. There 
will be public sessions, as well as the 
general and section meetings, some 
of which will be devoted to practical 
work. There are also to be lectures 
and organized visits to scientific and 
industrial establishments. 

Specialists are particularly re- 
quested to communicate to the com- 
mittee their observations on ques- 
tions which should be submitted to 
the consideration of the congress. 
The members of photographic soci- 
eties and the editors of scientific 
journals are invited to make known 
as widely as possible the details con- 
cerning the congress. All communi- 


cations should be addressed to the 
secretary general, M. S. Pector,g Rue 
Lincoln, Paris. 


Sioux City Camera Club 

We are pleased to note the forma- 
tion of a camera club in Sioux City, 
Ia. Already much enthusiasm and 
interest has been shown by the ama- 
teurs in this locality; and, with the 
well-known activity and earnestness 
with which our Western friends enter 
into their undertakings, we are sure 
of their success. Long may it flour- 
ish ! 

John Wanamaker announces an 
interesting competition for amateur 
photographers, with prizes to the 
amount of over five hundred dollars 
as awards. These prizes are largely 
donated by the leading manufacturers 
of the country, and consist of both 
cash and photographic materials. 

The exhibition will take place in 
the Wanamaker Galleries, Philadel- 
phia, from November I1 18, 
inclusive. 

With the apparent backing which 
the manufacturers are giving the ex- 
hibit, it cannot fail to be a great 
success. 

Further particulars regarding en- 
tries may be obtained by addressing 
John Wanamaker, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The last call for the Photographers’ 
Convention at Boston has just been 
issued. Prof. Griffith, Prof. George 
Ladd, Mr. Charles Abbott, and Pirie 
McDonald are announced among the 
lecturers. 

It is reported by the committee 
in charge that the exhibition of pict- 
ures promises to excel all former 
conventions. 
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Practical Suggestions 


Begin with a Good Lens 


Even a short article on lenses may 
seem stale to the more advanced 
photographer ; but, as there are be- 
ginners continually joining the ranks, 
it would be well to impress them 
with the importance of having their 
camera equipped with a good lens. 
The average amateur walks into the 
store of some dealer in photographic 
supplies, and asks to be shown a 
camera good for all-around work. 
On being shown one, he asks how 
large a picture it will take, if it is a 
good one, and what the cash discount 
is. He finally buys it, feeling that it 
is exactly what he wants ; but after a 
time he finds that something is 
wrong: his work does not compare 
favorably with some a friend of his 
has shown him, and finally discovers 
that this friend is the owner of a 
high-grade lens, and has no diffi- 
culty in producing excellent work 
with the same material. It is then 
he sees the necessity of a good lens. 
All this trouble might have been 
avoided, had the beginning been made 
correctly. The price of a_ high- 
grade lens seems more than they 
want to pay; but a trial of the lens 
is a sure guarantee of satisfaction, 
with no regrets for having invested 
the money in the business end of the 
camera. 

After I had bought my _ Ross- 
Goerz lens, I had occasion to show 
some of the work to an amateur of 
considerable experience, who did not 
have much to say while looking it 
over; but in a few days he called 
again, and said that, since seeing the 
work, he now realized how important 
it was to have a good lens, if you 
want to produce good work, and had 
decided to get one to try. It is 
sufficient to say that, after using the 
Ross-Goerz lens on a_ few plates, 
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he was perfectly satisfied, and since 
then voluntarily informed me_ that 
he cannot account for the satisfac- 
tion he had with the work of the 
other lens. 

Many sources of information are 
open to the amateur, and a careful 
study of catalogues will enable him 
to purchase a suitable all-around lens. 

C. N. Hovey. 


New Use for an Old Friend 
“ PHOTOX.” 


During the past few months the at- 
tention of the photographic world has 
been drawn to a discovery whereby, 
with the aid of an enlarging lens, pho- 
tographs of objects can be obtained 
much larger than without this lens, 
and even enlarged copies of small 
photographs can be secured with its 
help. 

I wish to draw attention to the 
fact that almost any good objective 
glass which has both sides concave 
will answer the purpose about as 
well. 

The writer has obtained fair en- 
larged copies of a small picture by 
simply holding one of the lenses of 
a stereoscope in front of a single 
landscape lens in a 5 X 7 camera. 
By shortening the focus and using 
the same glass, wide angle views 
were obtained. Of course, a small 
diaphragm had to be used and the 
exposure lengthened. It is needless 
to say that one must not be excited 
in exposing under such circumstances, 
or he will certainly shake the glass. 
It would be easy to mount the lens 
in such a way that it could be slipped 
on the front of the lens and held in 
place by a piece of elastic, much as 
some ray filters are put on. 
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Other lenses taken out of a small 
magic lantern were tried; but they 
failed to give as good results, espe- 
cially when used as a wide angle, the 
focus being so short that, even with 
the smallest diaphragm in the lens, 
the resulting picture covers but an 


inch or two in the centre of the 
ground glass. 

Perhaps this may serve as a small 
hint to some who cannot afford to 
invest in a copying camera, and yet 
who would like to make use of these 
suggestions. 


Open Criticism 


We publish another photograph for open criticism 


Use a postal card, and limit yourself to one hundred words. 


A year's subscription, free, to the PHoro Era for the best criticism. 


FEED MY SHEEP. 


“Among the Ferns,” published in the 
September issue of the PHoro Era. The 
negative was under-exposed. Ferns are 
rendered as white paper in the high 
lights and black without detail in the 


shadows. 
Either more or less prominence should 
have been given the faces. It is impossible 


to decide which is the principal object, 
ferns or faces. A lens of longer focus and 
narrower angle would have been better. 
The fern across one face is distracting. 
A face showing the figures in a less * fixed ” 
attitude would have been more pleasing. 


JoserH F. SMITH. 


Cuicaco, 
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When the leaves are lying low 
Beneath October's tread, 
Across the empty fields I go, 
Where hopes are harvested. 
— May 


During these October days there 
is a brightening of the autumn tints 
among the garden flowers. There 
are patches of scarlet and clumps of 
crimson, and the dying vines and 
trees are turned to gold. 

Boughs are daily rifled 
By the gusty thieves, 


And the Book of Nature 
Getteth short of leaves. 


Indeed, the beautiful illuminated 
picture that Nature spreads before 
us each year, at this time, is full 
of power and impressiveness, while 
the true lover of photography im- 
proves the opportunity to catch 
glimpses of Nature with his camera 
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that are sure to be the envy of his 
less fortunate brethren. 


Photography and It is a curious fact 

longevity. that the pursuit of 
photography is said to be conducive 
tolongevity. The Photographic News 
(London) tells of a Mr. J. C. Johnson 
of North Kent, Eng., who is still an 
enthusiastic amateur at ninety. It 
further adds : — 


We can recall the names of several ama- 
teur photographers who have kept up the 
practice of their hobby into the eighties and 
nineties. One gentleman was ninety-seven 
when he died, another ninety-four, and two 
ninety-three. Amateur photographers in the 
eighties are quite common within our knowl- 
edge; while, as for the mere youths of 
seventy and sixty, they are so plentiful that 
their existence does not call for special com- 
ment or notice. We have not heard of a 
centenarian amateur ; but we do not despair 
of writing his obituary one day. All things 
considered, we are disposed to consider that 
there is something about the pursuit of 
amateur photography which makes for the 
prolongation of life. 


A Physicaland Intellectually, too, 
Mental Exercise. ‘photography is a pur- 
suit whose effects tend to prolong 
vigor of mind, without which life be- 
comes a burden. It engenders habits 
of carefulness, calculation, and cau- 
tion. It makes demands upon a great 
variety of useful knowledge,— opti- 
cal, chemical, artistic. It is never 
monotonous in practice: in theory, it 
leaves a great deal to the imagination. 
It is perpetually telling us something 
new. It daily teaches us to respect 
the old. Once it has taken a firm 
grip of our sympathies, it retains them 
to the end of the chapter. In its 
practice, unlike many other sports 
and pastimes and other hobbies, it 
not only gives pleasure to its follow- 
ers, but also to others. Even a super- 
ficial study of the great problems of 
chemistry and physics, which lie at 
the very base of photography, must 
teach one that Nature is full of op- 
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portunities for a never-ending con- 
templation of her mysteries and 
greatness. Surely, a hobby which 
lays all these opportunities for physi- 
cal and mental cultivation before its 
followers must, if they are conscien- 
tious and thorough in their loyalty, 
very materially help them to add to 
the length of their days in a world 
that is full of wonder and delight, if 
it is looked at through observant 


eyes. 
Amende We were glad to note the 
Honorable. 


manly fashion in which the 
Practical Photographer (London) re- 
tracted its charges regarding the de- 
cadence of American photographic 
journalism. Its excuse was that the 
statement was written over a year 
ago, when the editorial mind was in a 
somewhat despondent mood. The 
suggestion of a deranged liver makes 
the amende honorable very satisfac- 
tory, as one touch of Nature makes 
the whole world kin. But it ought 
to point a moral for our British 
cousins, and restrain them from writ- 
ing editorials over a year in advance 
of publication. 


The following notice is 


Ourselves. self-explanatory : — 


To whom it may concern — 

This is to notify you that Mr. J. C. Abel 
is no longer connected with the Photo Era 
Publishing Co. in any capacity whatsoever. 

He is not authorized to collect money or 
represent the company in avy way, or trans- 
act business of any nature in our name; 
and we will not be responsible for him. 

Very truly yours, 


(Signed) PHOTO ERA PUBLISHING Co. 


This is the second time we have 
called attention editorially to this 
fact, and we lay special emphasis 
upon it at this time to protect our- 
selves and the interests of our cus- 
tomers. 

The steady and continuous growth 
of our circulation this Fall is very 
gratifying, as it indicates a warm and 
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generous support on the part of an 
appreciative public. 

In return we hope to improve 
with each succeeding issue, so that 
the PHoro Era may be of the great- 
est possible value to our readers. 
Everything that is interesting and 
instructive in the way of photography 
and art will be treated during the 
coming year. Articles from the 
most famous photographers of the 
world and the finest masterpieces are 
being daily secured, and everything 
is being done to make it the finest 
photographic magazine in the world. 


: The frontispiece, “ Rus- 
Our Pictures. tic Chivalry,” is the work 
of Mr. Wilfred A. French, one of the 
first contributors to this magazine, 
and cannot fail to please our readers 
on account of the simplicity of its 
composition and the clearness of its 
motive. 

The artist tells us that he con- 
ceived the idea of the story some 
time in advance of its execution, ar- 
ranging the details with the actors 
and selecting the scene with not a 
little care. 

Of course, the correct hour of the 
day had to be chosen; and the third 
member of the party, the cow, in- 
duced, with much persuasion, to take 
an active interest in the proceedings. 

The coquettish air with which the 
young dairy-maid accepts the prof- 
fered aid of the youth has been most 
happily rendered; while the calm 
approval of this bit of rustic chivalry, 
expressed in the face of the cow, 
must have been the source of sincere 
congratulation on the part of the 
photographer. In pictures of this 
kind the accessories are usually of an 
artificial character, which often de- 
tracts from the artistic value of the 
picture: whereas here we have a genu- 
ine New England farm-yard with its 
proper surroundings. 

The result expresses a most charm- 
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ing simplicity, unity, and harmony. 
Nothing is out of place: every move- 
ment is spontaneous; and the sot 
ensemble shows a keen sense of the 
artistic. 

The lens used, always interesting 
to searchers for practical knowledge, 
is a Voigtlander & Sons Extra Rapid 
Euryscope No. 2, with stop F-6. 

The variety of work shown in the 
Taylor pictures selected for this issue 
shows the wonderful versatility of the 
artist. Landscapes, marines, interi- 
ors, or studies in portraiture, are all 
the same to his magic touch, and 
reach a high level of treatment at his 
hands. Mr. W. B. Livermore contrib- 
utes two new and interesting studies 
in composition for this number. 

The Tart-venders is a capital study, 
and one that is sure to command our 
admiration because of its bold treat- 
ment. Awkwardness and grace, a 
rare combination, are the salient feat- 
ures of this picture. It is one of a 
series of studies in Swiss peasant life 


contributed by Miss Emma J. Fitz. 
The pictures by Charles N. Hovey, 
Guy B. Stearns, William A. Ander- 
ton, and Charles W. Morrill, are 
interesting. and of a high order of 
merit. 


Photographers’ Club of New 
England 


Unless all signs fail, the convention 
announced for October 5, 6, and 7 
inclusive, at Copley Hall, Boston, 
Mass., will surpass all former years. 

The absence of prizes, no doubt, 
may leave the result of the conven- 
tion, in the minds of some, as an un- 
tried experiment. But, under the 
wise and energetic leadership of 
President Shervee, of Worcester, 
Mass., and his efficient associates in 
office, we are confident of a grand 
success; and we urge upon all our 
readers, both amateur and _profes- 
sional, to make the most of this 
splendid opportunity. 


{Patents relating to photography issued Sept. 5 to 26 
inclusive, 1899. Reported specially for the PHoro Era by 
R. W. Bishop, Patent Attorney, Washington, D.C., who 
will furnish complete copies of patents at the rate of ten 
cents each. 

632,431. Camera. I. G. Sigler, Los 
Angeles, Cal., assignor of one-half to 
N. W. Tarr and Harry McComb, King- 
man, Ariz. 

632,435. Photographic character. J. T. 
Bentley, Englewood, N.J., assignor to the 
Luciform Company, of New York. 

632,436. Photoreproduction process. 
J. T. Bentley, Englewood, N.J., assignor 
to the Luciform Company, of New York. 

632,437. Making printing surfaces by 
photography. J. T. Bentley, Englewood, 
N.J. 

632,472. Kinetoscopic apparatus. A.C. 
noebuck and Frank McMillan, Chicago, 
Hi. 

632,573. Camera. fF. E. Ives, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

632,643. Retouching frame. J. N. 
Choate, Carlisle, Pa. 

632,649. Photograph-holder. J. N. 
Goldborg, Hopkins, Minn, 

632,670. Photographic character. J. T. 
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Bentley, Englewood, N.J., assignor to the 
Luciform Company, of New York. 

632,736. Holding and spacing device 
for films. H. W. Munsey, Chester, Pa., 
assignor to the Eastman Kodak, Company, 
of New York. 

632,876. Negative-rack. J. W. Meaker, 
Jr., Waukegan, Ill. 

632,915. Paper-trimming guide. E. W. 
Comfort, Chicago, 

633,148. Photographic tray. Emil Nol- 
lenberg, Berlin, Germany. 

633.284. Tripod. Henry Heitmann, 
Miamisburg, Ohio. 

633.300. Photograph-protector. —Jef- 
frey T. Ferres, Anderson, Ind., assignor to 
the J. W. Sefton Manufacturing Company, 
same place, and Chicago, Ill. 

Trade-mark. 33.473. For portraits by 
photography. G. W. Leeds, NewYork, 
N.Y. The words, ** The Leedograph.” 

633,518. Photographic washing-tank. 
E. A. Dobbins, New York, N.Y. 

633,912. Developing-tray. A.B. Shep- 
pard, South burgettstown, Pa. 

633,922. Photographic washing-appa- 
ratus. Augustus Studdiford, Liberty, N.Y. 
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